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STUDY GUIDE 


; Ws covscrauswess @QPAWING HIS EVES, THE 
TEC MEN, THE RETURNE.. PRISONER DISCHERS. 


WIVEN THROUGH THE STREETS». 
THE DEFENDANT IS ACCUSED \ My HEART STILL BEATS! WHY 5 
; IM IN TOTAL DARKNESS 
wu OF TREASON AGAINST THE au THEY KILLED Ee AND THE PLACE SMELLS 
HERETICS t Parye : ITH THE OTHERS: J CAMP! THEY'VE BURIED 
: ME ALIVE! 


Lo 
AVE 7HE TESTIMONY 
WAS BEEN GIVEN... THE PRISONER! 

i x HAS BEEN 

SENTENCED 

TO OEATH. 

RETURN HIM 

} TO TOLECO 

PRISON, 


HE MUST BE 


IT's RG! NG >, 
IMPORTANT TO TOO LARGE [CARING OFF A PE 


FOR A TOMB. BUT OCF THE ROSE'S NEM.. 
HOW LARGE IS IT, ll COUNT 
THEN? HERE IS A THE PACES 
WALL AND TLL AS | WALK, 
MEASURE THE UNTIL I 
RETURN TO 
TOUCH THE 
RAG. 


BE RESERVED 
FOR THE 
DUNGEON! 


/ Ke HE WALKS IN THE DAI: 7 | 
WWE FOOT CATCHES ON THE TORN 
PAINTS. ONE OF s HEM OF WIS ROBE... 
THE CELL WALLS ij 


‘we PRIRONER PARTIALLY FALLS 
INTO THE PUT 


AH, THAT WAS REFRESHING. t oo : HAUT TARE AL Onl 
NOw, TO CONTINUE MY Reet SS | SEE MORE GEE 1 
MEASUREMENT. f TRIPTE GO, TWOULO HAM, 
¢ PALLE NCEE ARE 
Wor Pete rn 


ICKENING STENCH OF DECAY ARISES VT TORTURES THEY 
FROM THE PIT ANE THE CONCENNE? J (ivi WHAT AGONIES [MUST 
y Eun HALL NEVER THROW 
Heb USE TA PUT 
DOWNWARD» 
FOR IWLNI 


HEI. THE RAG E : } Es 
IVE COUNTED : PINTO THE : peo gs 
on HUNOREO i BLACK ABYSS pacer 
ane ’ : MRK BELOW. 


SWE PRISONER CRAWLS ON HANDS 
AND KNEES TOW SRDS THE Wale... 


a 


AH, T SEE THEIR FIENDISH PLAN. 
THEY WANT ME TO PLUNGE INTO IT 
THAT'S WHY THEY DIDN'T KILL ME! 


ee 


6 


ANC FEELS THE 
(ER? OF WATER. 


A UTTILE TO THE RIGHT. 
Hie HEART MUST BE 
PLACE O DIRECTLY IN 

THE THING'S PATH. 


fee 
es aa 


GREAT! SOON 
HELL AWAKE 
ANDO ORINK 
THE ORUGGED 
WATER. 


ane Kees THE PRISONER 
AWAKE MANY HOURS, 

BUT EVENTUALLY, SLEEP 

WERTAKES H/ft.. 


WHY DON'T THEY JUST 
THROW HIM INTO THE PIT? 


THEY WANT HIM 
TO DESCEND 
INTO PURGATORY 
HIMSELF, IF THIS 
By PLAN FAILS, THEY 
HAVE OTHER 
TORTURES 
PREPARED. 


NOW PUT BURNING SULPHUR STICKS 
INTO 4 NSRROW SLIT RUNNING ACROSS 


Hg hy 
Y 


My 


YOUR JOBS ARE TO 
SEE THAT HIS CELL IS 
NOW ALWAYS. 
LIGHT. 


ANDO HIGHER THAN T 
IMAGINED. WHAT 
ARE THOSE QUEER 
PAINTINGS ON 

THE WALLS? z 
AND WHAT 
16 THAT 
PAINTING ON 
THE CEILING” 


HE HOLOS, A 
PENOLLUM. 


THE CONDEMNED 
WATCHES, THE 
ukd/n 16 
RED A VARD 
W THE CEILING, 
ANP (7 BEGINS 7O A 
BL NAN AE AVOIDED THEIR FIT, 
My TORMENTORS 
HAVE MADE A NEW 
FORM OF TORTUPE 
FOR Mt 


WWE FRANTTE PRISONER 
TURNS AWAY, EXTENOING 

MS FREE ARI TO REACH 

OR THE BOWL OF FOOD, 


WAVE THAT FOLLOW, THE OPE R478 HAVE BECOME BADER. 
MW, WITH 17S CRESCENT OF 
ENS LOWER AND LOWER... 


AH, THE HOT 
| ANGRY HISS OF 
THE SWINGING 
PENOULUM 
GROWS EVER 


MILE AT MIGHT, THE GUARDS Say FHE RAZORN) | 
VE TUST ENCUEH COP TO KEEP yn soled ota PENDULUM 
‘a eis ee NOE INT 

COR WRETCH ALIVE: Pee | GOT ENEAEETHE. IS DRIVING 
a E( No WATER TONIGHT. UOTE ROE: Nie ee 

[| WE LEFT Hm WATER f | pia GET, 

Bl TWO NIGHTS AGO ate 


WB EAC eine. I-18 4 HOPE- 
(GEZs THE PRISONER 


OME, DEATH, I 
WELCOME YOU. 


| oa 


GPE DOOMED MAN'S HAND ACCIDENTALLY 


STRIKES THE FOOD BOWL... 


9) 6 PRISONER RUBS THE PIECE OF 


Ae 


7 ON THE THONGS THAT BIND HIH, 


1 RACE OF TINE. 


f\ PLAN OF HOPE FLASHES THROIGA 
THE PRISONER'S BRAIN. 


WE HLINGRY RA, 
THE SCENT OF Fa 


DAs WE PENDULUM STRIKES, b pe apes NEXT MOVE COMES ww 
THE PRISONER TWISTS HIS WEKLY. BEHIND THE DUNGEON WALLS... ot i 
1M ys gp 
. By 


Many 


7HE PENOCULLIMN IS REACH- 
VNG FOR? THE HEART... 

i HE'LL SOON PREFER THE 
© Bis, COOLNESS OF THE FIT! 


8S THE WALLS TURN FIERY RED, THE 
MEAT BECOMES UNBEARABLE... 


ONCE AGAIN HAVE I 
DEFEATED THEIR EVIL 
PLANS! 


QWY\CCEN EVES HAVE SILENTLY BEEN 
WATCHING THE PRISONER BATTLE 
FOR LIFE. THE TORMENTORS, SEEING 
THEMNGELVES BEATEN, PREP ARE THEI 
NEXT MVE. 
HOW THEY MUST 
HAVE ENJOYED 
WATCHING My 
AGONY! 


STRATED, THE TORMENTORS 


PEAY THEIR FINAL TRICK.-IN A 
= - ROOM ABQWVE THE 
LUNGEON CEILING... 
COMPRESS THE WALLS ¥ 
QUICKLY -THE FRENCH 
SOLDIERS ARE 
IN THE STREET. 


Wr A RUMBLING 
NOSE, THE WALLS 


NUE FO CLOSE 1) j Rees 
SMALLER AND SMALLER. CZ A. NATURAL SHAPE. 


Grasse ane clase THE 
Bi/p IRON WALLS APPROACH « 


b eA WHEELS ARE 
HICK LY REVERSED. 


GENERAL 

LASALLE! THE PROENCH HAVE 
THANK RECAPTURE TOLEDO, 

Saag GOODNESS THE INQUISITION 1S. 

WWWWAILE, LI THE ROOF VER. 


‘ YOUVE 
NE THE DUNGEON CEVLING... f a, 5 COME. 


(hy io iy 
in HH EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Hlustrated by 
ARNOLD L. HICKS: 
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THE BODY! 


ERE WO ONE HERE! ! 


VILL EXAMINE 


ANO VERY POWERE 


MURDERER! | 


LY ESCAPE WAS 
THE WINDG@WY AND 
N THE FLAGPOLE! WE 
THE DOORS WERE® 


vi COWN TO GET IN! 
THE 01: E FROM THE 
WINDOW TO THE FLA 

1S TOO GREAT T 

A HUMAN BEING TO 
VAULT IT. 


THE BRUTAL BEAST. 
THAT I WILL FIND THE 
AND KILL HIM MYSELF 


pYOUSAY THE MURCERER WA 
NOT HUMAN! THEN WHAT 


THE MURDERER WA: 


IM GETTING OUT! THE 
POLICE 


ARL HERES 


MOVE TE POUCE 


AM, MY FRIEND, DUPIN! HOW CO YOU ALWAYS 
MANAGE TO GET TO A CASE BEFORE I DOY 


LHAVE MADE A VOW TO KILL THE MURDERER MYSELF! 


\WH NL HAVE CONE SO, T SHALL GIVE YOU THE SOLUTION! 
(OULSY, INSPECTOR! 


WHAT? I FORBID YOU TO COMVAIT MURDER! IT'S 
AGAINST THE LAW! 


PLEASE CONT ARREST ME! IM INNOCENT! I DIONT DO IT! 


kG G 
THE SECRET, INSPECTOR, IS NOT TO SLEEP! zits 
TELL ME ANOTHER SECRET! WHO IS THE MURDERER [7 
soe eelen) 


YOU SAY THE MURDERER WAS NOT 
HUMAN! THEN WHAT WAS HE? 


I THERE 1S ONLY ONE LOGICAL SOLUTION . 
A MONSTER APE! A KILLER APE! 


INN WE MUST CAPTURE THIS APE BEFORE THERE ARE 
NORE MURDERS! WHAT IS THE FIRST THING TO CO 


ra 
[QAFIRST WE SHALL PUT AN AD IN THE Part 


ma : 


™ 


Ef 
banal 


THE APE 1S NOT FROM A ZOO OR WE WOULD 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT IT BEFORE! THEREFORE 
WE MUST TRY TO FIND THE APE'S OWNER! 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS WILL BRING HIM TO 

OUR DOORSTEPS! 


INOW WE SHALL GC) HOME AND WAIT 
FOR OUR FRIEND, THE OWNER OF 
THE APE, TO APEART ss 


YOU HAVE MY APE HERE? I CAME TO GET HIM! WENT 72 THE MARKE: "l BOUGHT THE APE ANP "ONE OF MY SHIP MATES 
KEPT AL WITH ME ON AY rh é 

BEFORE WE GIVE HIM TO YOU WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW | _wwig 7 Ga We TRAVELS! AS TIME PASSED, Cee ras pies 
MORE ABOUT HIM! PLEASE SIT DOWN! HE GREW BIGGER? ANP WIM TO STAY away BUT 

Z MRT THOL ARG HEE A HE WOILDI'T LISTEN, 4 

‘Wt LITTLE RASCAL! ILL Buy GVO. ms 

W\\ AND KEEP HIM AS A PET! = Conmnany) 4 
— 


4 


FOUR YEARS AGO OUR BOAT fame 
ANDED IN BORNEO! * Ai) 


OHHH! MY LEG 1 BROKEN 


JEAN, YOUR TET Ws 
ROWS TOMORROW WE 


THE CAPTAIN \ 
ALL In A Maa 1, 
“Tm GWING YOU MEN p ‘ ’ = ws 
Wi) HOURS SHORE ‘ r : : D 
! GET BACK IN REACH LAIN YOU WILL LEAVE 
THE SHIP J 3 = : THE SHIP AN TARE THE 
WITHOUT YOULL Soe WITH yout 


SURE I SAW THAT BUSH MOVE! [LL MOVE A LITTLE 


|| US SEPARATE, BUT DON'T WANDER OFF TOO FAR! 


) PALS, T KEPT (CAST MIGHT, WHEN T "THE BEAST LAUGHED | 
UNE? 1 HY CAME HOME... AT ME ANP FURPED OUT NP SYONE SEES ANYTHING, HE MUST CALL THE OTHERS! SER! 
OF THE WINDOW ee : 
HOW O10 YOU BREAK LOOSE? GIVE | )O/SAP PEARED!" | . : i 4 
t 


ME THE RAZOR! 


MON DIEU! WE MUST FIND HIM AND KILL HIM QUICKLY 
E ARE MORE MURDERS! ! 


NOMGIEUR, LAST NIGHT AFTER ESCAPING, YOUR 
WENT TO THE RUE MORGUE WHERE HE KILLED, 


DEAD THE my! 


THE BEASTLY Kl 
WED}! 


IN THE RUE Mor 


WI HAD BETTER ARM OURSELVES! WE ARE FIGHTING A | [THE APE WILL GO WHERE THERE ARE TREES. WE 
{S KILLER! LETS GO! ARE SURE TO FIND HIM IN BOULOGNE PARK! ! 


HOUSE OF USHER 


By Edgar Allan Poe 


LAM SICK IN HMINC AND 
BODY. ONLY YOU CAN SWE 
ME FROMM GOING MAD. YOU 

WERE NY BOYHOOD 
FRIEND, 80 PLEASE COME, 
f &. USHER. 


HOW HORRIBLE 
LOOKING HIS. 
HOUSE 


DE INA 


1OVBYE 


WHAT A STRANG! 
COLLECTION OF 
TROPHIE 


POUL RICK USHER! IT'S 
hOostt YOU AFTER ALL 


THES YEA 


NO, ILL NEVER 
BE BETTER! TLL 
GO CRAZY! THIS 
HOUSE WILL KILL 
ME, BECAUSE 
IT'S ALIVE! 


I NEED YOU TO TALK TO. 
IM SUFFERING FROM AN EVIL 
FAMILY SICKNESS, YOU'LL HELP 

ME _BE BETTER SOON. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT BRICKS, 
PLANTS, WATER CAN SEE 
ANDO HEAR LIKE PEOPLE? 
WELL, THEY'VE COMBINED 

TO BUILD AN AIR OF 
POISON IN HERE THAT 
WILL GET YOU, TOO! 


= 


a Kiniadiy 


{I SEE YOURE SHOCKED 
AT THE CHANGE IN ME 
SINCE CHILDHOOD. 


IT AM NOT AFRAIO OF CANGLEF 


OR DEATH, BUT IT AM AFRAIE 


OF FEAR! 


7) MADELINE, MY SISTER. 


ee SEE HER ALIVE. 


AN INCURABLE 
ESS, FOR YEARS 
FIGHT IT OFF, BUT 
i RCOME HER AN : 
TAKING TO HER BEDS DEATH | 


YY 7NE LAYS THAT 
FOLLOWED, I TRIED TO 
CHEER UP MY FRIEND. 


» [HE LAST TIME YOULL 


Mee 


rOU STILL WANT TO HEAR ME 
ULAY AND SING? My SONGS 
ARE AS MAD AS I, 


FROUERICK, 
WF Wilt vo 
FSU BOO, 


CLE ME HE WANTEP TO PRESERVE 
Siioy FOR TWO WEEKS GO THAT THE 
DOCTORS COULD STUDY THE CISEASE... 


WELL TAKE IT TO ONE 
OF THE VAULTS IN lx 


SHE LOOKS: 
VERY MUCH 
LIKE YOU. 


fl tO LiKe TO 
SEE HER 


THE LIP WAS RESCREWED AN? WE GLCSED. THE 
iz 


Sf sxe must HAVE 
SUFFERED TERRIBLY. 
MAY SHE REST IN 
PEACE! 


THE TUNNEL 1S COPPER 


LINED. GUN POWCER 


RT OF THE BASEMEN' 
THE VAULT ROOM'S 
COPPER LINED, TOO. 


SHER WOW CHANGED FOR THE WACSE, 

“8 EITHER CHERGEO THROUGH THE MOUSE 
€ A POSONED CAT, A? STARED 2 
WBE INTO GPACE... 


CAN I HELF, 
RODERICK? 


EO TERRO? WAS BEGINNING FO 
ABOLT A WEEK ALTE? MNACELINGS 


THE FURNITURE SEEMS TO 
BE MOVING! 


THERE WERE TIMES L THOUGHT WE 
WANTED TO TELE NE SCMETHING BUT 
WAS AFRAIP .,. a 


THERE'S SOMETHING 
ON YOUR MIND, COLO 
peo” SPEAK UP. 


THAT SEEM 
, TO BE COMING FROM THE 
VAULT WHERE MADELINE LIES. 


& 


moe 


Pa a . 
SE 


cs) 
“aD, 
versed 


PE, WIND WAS HOWLING AND THE SKIES 


WERE BLACK, BUT THERE WAS NO LIGHTNING 


ANC YET. 


5 
ae 


ms 


fe 


IT'S JUST DISTANT 
LIGHTNING, OR 
MAYBE GASES 

RISING FROM THE 

STAGNANT WATER, 


"AND ETHELRED, SEEING THAT THE 
HERMIT REFUSED HIM ADMITTANCE, 
USED HIS MACE ANDO BROKE 
DOWN THE COCR..." 


Bee 


oon'T LOOK 2: 
OUTSIDE. IT'S if 
NOTHING AT 

esa 


if 


TRY TO RELAX. TLL 
READ TO YOU FOR 
A WHILE. 


0 cane Mave swoRN THAT JUST THEN, 
¢ROM WITHIN THE HOLES CAME THE PIP PING 
4W™P CRACKING NUISES CF BOARDS BEING 
8 PLINTERED 
I CAN'T TELL IF HE'S HEARD THE 
lOISES, ILL CONTINUE READING. 


oe 


" “GYHELRED ENTERED AND INSTEAD OF 
A WERMIT, FOUND A DRAGON GUARDING 
A GOLDEN PALACE, HE STRUCK THE 
SERPENT WHICH GAVE FORTH A WEIRD 
ANE PIERCING SHAEK ." 


ls ETWALRED REACHED FOR THE SHINING SHIELD 
HANGING ON THE Watt, I7 FELL WITH 4 CRASH." 


CELLAR. AMI CRAZY, 
"I MUST READ ON! 


NAVE YOU 
4) THOSE 
NOES? 


HAVE I HEARD THOSE “Mo I TELL YOU, MAN, WE'VE BURIED HER 
NOISES? IVE HEARD. ALIVE! IVE KNOWN IT SINCE I FIRST 
d HEARD HER FEEBLE EFFORTS 


THEM FOR DAYS, BUT 
I WAS AFRAID 
TO SPEAK! 


DAYS AGO! 


BS ETHELREO'S BREAK- 
ING THE DOOR WAS 
HER RENDING 


SHE IS COMING 
WW THE STAIRS! I CAI 
EAR HER! SAVE me! 

AVE ME! 


G\ 6us7 OF WINE COMING a 
FROM THE CORRIDOR PUSHED. oy) fi IE (EL. 
OPEN THE DOOR. a - x INY2 FELL ON HER 

fi ee ME SRLIELED SOT HES 


THE FALL OF 
THE HOUSE OF 
USHER! 


N \ ONE N¢ é ’ i) 
WRONG, WILLFULLY, x ¥ r ae 
aes hale ._ The Raven 

: by Edgar Allan Poe 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered : 
weak and weary | ea " 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore— - °°: 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
\s of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
“Tis some visiter,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this and nothing more.” | 


iY 


SAS 


‘istinetly | remember it was in the bleak December; 
ich separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 


Eagerly F wished the morrow;—vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels named Lenore— 
Nameless /rere for evermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain 
* rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—tilled me with 
fantastic terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating 
of my heart, I stood repeating 
“*Tis some visiter entreating 
entrance at my chamber door— 
Some late visiter entreating 
entrance at my chamber door;— 
This it is and nothing more.” 


Presently my. soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 

“Sir.” said I, “or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 

But the fact is | was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you”—here I opened wide the door;— 
Darkness there and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, 
fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before: 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, “Lenore! 
This | whispered, and an echo murmured back the word 
“Lenore!” — 
Merely this and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, 


all my soul within me burning, 

Soon again | heard a tapping somewhat 
louder than before. 

“Surely,” said [, “surely that is 
something at my window lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, 
and this mystery explore— 

Let my heart be still a moment and 
this mystery explore— 

“Tis the wind and nothing more!” 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter 

In there stepped a stately Rayen of the saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or stayed he; 

Hut, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door— 

lerehed upon a bust of Pallas just above my chariber door— 
Perched and sat, and nothing more. 


s 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad 
fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore, 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
thou,” I said, “art sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven 
wandering from the Nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


~ Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly. 
Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as “Nevermore.” 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 


Nothing farther than he uttered—not a feather then he fluttered— 


Til 1 scarcely more than muttered “Other friends have flown 
before— 
On the morrow fe will leave me, as my Hopes have flown before.” 
Then the bird said “Nevermore.” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
“Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is its only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till 
his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that 
melancholy burden bore 

Of ‘Never—nevermore.” 


But the Raven, still beguiling all ms 
fancy into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned sex! 
in front of bird, and bust and di 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, 
I betook myself to linking 
- Fancy until fancy, thinking what |!) 
ominous bird of yore— 


What this grim ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking “Nevermore.” 


This J sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl! whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining i 

On'the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o'er, i 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight gloating o’er, \ 
She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


hen, methought, the air grew denser, 
perfiimed trom an unseen censer 
‘wing by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor, 
Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these angels 
he hath sent thee ‘ 
Hexpite—respite and hepenthe from thy memories of Lenore: 
uit, Oh quaff this kind nepenthe and forget this tost Lenore!” 
Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 


Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil! 
prophet still, if bird or devil!— 
‘ether Tempter sent, or whether 
tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
lite yet all undaunted, on this 
lesert land enchanted— 
this home by Horror haunted— 
I me truly, Limplore— 
‘eh is there balm in Gilead? — 
‘| me—tell me, 1 implore.” 
()uoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we bath adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore . 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore. 
Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 


The next year he 
entered the Uni / of Virginia, but 
his foster father refused to support 
a E ere pr ione him, and he was forced to withdraw a 
“Be that word our sign of parting, i é ya rather di reputable year later for | 

3 - ‘ See : on in the nine returned home to discover that 
bird or fiend!” I shrieked, upstarting— : ON : 


century, and when Po other — Elmira’s family had-been inte 
“Get thee back into the tempest and the died before his third birthday, 


Night’s Plutonian shore! . : 4 : 2 w g 0 another man. 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie Ue? eg) 'Y 8 triend of his ; ated, Poe left 
iy su hath spk! Aon cones eb 
Leaye my loneliness unbroken! Ren ve ‘ Fs hiant who lived 5 ‘ ste ce himself, Fist 
—quit the bust above my door! tee | finond, Virgin toe it impossible fo a seven- 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take ee as Hhouph as an adult he teen dId:to make a 
thy form off from my door!” x ’ os S11 such northern career in literature with- 


Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” ee LS s New York and out a college degree, 
. —— 5 Poe would entered jhe. army. During 
ler himself this time he published his 
aad sak sutherner than first volume of poetry, at 
f And the Rayen, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting § Faplander, - the age of eighteen. 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber doors ; Par v: as perhaps _ Two) later Poe res 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, the early loss of his moth- from the army and enrolled at Wes 


f aps because | ottis r Point for officer tr 
4 i er him streami rows his shadow a ny : : 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws did jot share Edgar’ he v ular with his fellow 


on the floor; : ause of the insecurity dents and excelled in his c 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor j fbeing the sonof  soonirealized thar he was tat eat Gut 


Shall be lifted—Nevermore! | the young Poe sits. for a military When 
P adulthood with a ga) his foster father ret 
== behavior problem, sign his release papers, 


ff) (ook the form , intentionally disobeyed 
0 scl-destruc- : 


ii 

fen Poe became 
8 Elmira Re on ‘ adets, however, 
Hed sweetheart, donated the money that per- 
phe objections ee mitted him to publish his 


second volume of poems. It won 
_ him a favorable review from a lead- 

ing critic, but made him no money. 

With no prospects for returning 
to college or receiving any further 
assistance from his mother’s family, 
Poe moved to Baltimore, where he 
lived with his paternal aunt and her 
eight-year-old daughter Virginia. He 
submitted five stories for a contest 
being sponsored by a Philadelphia 
newspaper. Although none of them 
won, the newspaper published all 
five. Though still poor, he was now a 
published poet and story writer. 

A year later, in 1833, Poe sub- 


Influ 


Although his career lasted only 
twenty years, Edgar Allan Poe created 
a large and varied,body of work: his 
collected writings (which do not cgunt 
his work as a magazine editor) tome to 
seventeen volumes, (This alone might 
be enough to rebut the charges that he 
was a drunkard or drug abuser.) 
Nearly all his work came in the form of 
short pieces: poems, stories, articles. , 
He only wrote one novel, The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, and’ 
only a handful of long stories. Most of 
his stories 4re“quite short: many of the 
best are less than ten pages long. Poe’s 
inclination toward brief works is in 
part a result of his work as a magazine 
editor (he never worked as a book edi- 
tor, and had great difficulty persuading 
book publishers to take an interest in 
his work), but it also reflects his beliefs 
in the poetic and symbolic nature of lit- 
erature: in an era when fiction tended 


_Pit and the Pendulum,” show 


mitted stories and poems to another 
contest, and one of the poems won 
second place in the poetry competi- 
tion, while his story, “MS. Found in 
A Bottle,” won the $50 first prize for 
fiction. At that time this was enough 
for a family to live on for a few 
weeks, The next year Poe published 
a short story in a national magazine, 
and began to write a series of book 
reviews, which earned him the nick- 
name “Tomahawk Man” for their 
cutting wit. Although they helped 
found his reputation as a brilliant 
writer, they also made him numerous 
enemies. 


Poe’s Work and 


ence 


to be long and wordy (the most famo! 
novelist of Poe’s day was Charles 
Dickens, whose books were routinely 
more than 800 pages long), Poe wait 
fiction to aspire to the condition of p 
ry: every word carefully chosen, 
final arrangement formal and con 

The three stories included he# 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
Murders in the Rue Morgue,” ai 


ferent aspects of Poe’s genius. 
Fall of the House of Usher” is a1 
Gothic horror, complete with thi 
Ang castle, the cursed family, an 
impending doom that have be 
ventions for this kind of story § 
eighteenth century. “The Mu 
the Rue Morgue” is in fact thi 
detective story ever written! 
and the Pendulum” is an hist 
story, one of Poe’s very few 
an identifiable historical past 


At this time Poe also began to 
edit various magazines. Although he 
was an innovative and respected edi- 
tor, he was very badly paid, and he 
continued to live in conditions of 
near-poverty. The aggravation this 
caused Poe’s naturally nervous tem- 
perament drove him to occasional 
bouts of excessive drinking, which 
his enemies used to blacken his rep- 
ulation. 

In 1837 the twenty-seven-year- 
old Poe married his cousin Virginia, 
shortly before her fourteenth birth- 
day. Neither marriage between first 
eousins nor marriage to a girl not yet 
past her mid-teens was terribly 
lnusual for the time. Edgar and 
Virginia were extremely happy 


fogether, but remained poor, and Poe 


lived in constant anxiety. 


Nonetheless, he managed to write a 
Steady stream of essays, stories, and 


eens. 

When Virginia was nineteen she 
ame ill with tuberculosis, which 
her a near-invalid. The following 
af, during which Poe’wrote many 
most famous works, were 
ed by extreme poverty and 
lappiness. Although he 
he famous as the 
ar of “The Raven” 
Aflous stories, and 
a great reputa- 
Hi France, he was 
fiee of financial 
At one point Poe 
Washington in 
EF io be interviewed for a 
BF Position in the administra- 
President Tyler, but he got 
and ruined his chances. His 
lth began to break down, 


TWOULD BE 
BAD IF HE DIES 
BEFORE WE 
REACH THE 

col 


and rumors (almost certainly false) 
spread of his taking drugs. 

In 1847 Virginia died, and Poe 
fell gravely ill. He eventually recov- 
ered, resumed writing, and in 1849 
he returned to Richmond, where he 
met his old love Elmira Royster 
Shelton, now a widow. They became 
engaged, and at the end-of 
September Poe returned to New York . 
to set his affairs in order. He stopped 
in Baltimore, where he evidently 
engaged in a binge of drinking and 
collapsed. He died a few days later, 
at the age of forty. 


THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM 
“The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
one of Poe’s most farnous stories, 
was first published in 1842. A tri- 
umph of dramatic suspense, it is told 
entirely from the viewpoint of the 
condemned prisoner, who spends 
almost the whole story in helpless 
confusion and terro® In dramatizing 
the tale fer Classics Illustrated, the 
adapter and artist have. “opened up” 
the story slightly: we see the narrator 
led through the streets; 
we overhear his 
tormentors con- 
versing while he 
is unconscious; 
and the scenes 
in which he is 
in total darkness 
are (of course) 
represented by 
something other 
than black panels. But 
the story as Poe wrote it never leaves 
the narrator’s point of view: he 
knows nothing of what goes on 


DON'T WORRY, THE 
FRISON DOCTOR HAS 
SEEN TO HIS BEING 
KEPT ALIVE, 


The unnamed narrator has been 
condemned to death by the Spanish 
Inquisition, which terrorized Spain 
between the late fifteenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The charge for 
which the narrator has been con- 
demned—whether he was a Jew, a 
Protestant, an atheist, 


i GENERAL 
or an accused heretic— 


is not known. The last 
lines of the story make 
it clear that it is set in 
1808, when Napoleon’s 
army invaded Spain and 
disbanded the 
Inquisition. (It was 
briefly revived a few 
times later in the centu- 
ry, but its day was 
essentially over.) According to histori- 
ans, the actual use of torture by the 
Inquisition had ended by the eighteenth 
century, although adherents continued 
to press for it, and defendents still 
dreaded it. In Poe’s day, the Roman 
Catholic Church was widely regarded in 


while he is asleep, nor what his tor. 
mentors intend; and when he gropes 
about it, darkness, the reader is as 
blind as he is. 

This effect is clear from the 
story’s first sentence. “I was sick— 
sick unto death with that long agony; 
and when they at length unbound 
me, and I was permitted to sit, I felt 
that my senses were leaving me.” In 
the next line the protagonist hears 
his death sentence pronounced, and 


The Spar 
Inquisition 


anish 


America as medieval in spirit and 
essentially repressive; Poe’s readiness 
to portray the Inquisition as he did is 
probably a product of this popular 
prejudice. 
One other detail allows us to date 

the story: the passing reference to a 
“galvanic battery.” This 

was the name commonly 
used for the first electric 
batteries, in honor of 
Luigi Galvania, an Italian 
who discovered the stim 
lation of animal muscles 
was electrical in nature, 
The first electric batter’ 
was built in 1800, and 
various experiments wé 
widely reported in ne 
papers in the decade that followed. 
When Poe’s narratorStates that he 
“felt every fibre in my frame thrill 
I had touched the wire of a galva 
battery,” he is describing the mild 
trical shock one can reproduce with 
household battery today. 


THE FRENCH HAVE 
RECAPTURED TOLEDO. 
THE INQUISITION 1S) 


OVER, 


«, after that all the voices merge int 
“one dreamy indeterminate hum? 
Within a few more lines, howe’ 
“first his hearing and then his v 
fade away. He is almost unconsé 
with shock; but when he regaifil 
consciousness, he will be in the 
darkness of his cell. 
Like most of Poe’s storiely 
Pit and the Pendulum’ is told i 
form of a dramatic monologi 
only is it narrated in the first 


but we hear nothing but the narra- 
tor’s voice: there is no dialogue at 
all. In many of his tales—including 

“The Tell-Tale Heart” (W7#E7EZZ 
and “The Fall of the 
House of Usher’’—our 
reliance upon the nar- 
rator’s perceptions 
becomes one of the 
story’s puzzles: if the 
narrator is so dement- 
ed that he cannot per- 
ceive the truth, then 
how can the reader tell 
fact from hallucination? This dilem- 
ma—which has puzzled Poe’s read- 
ers for 150 years—is not a problem 
with “The Pit and the Pendulum:” 
ulthough the protagonist has been 
tormented until he has almost lost 
his reason, we have no reason to 
doubt the account he gives us. 


The Character of the Prisoner 
There is only one character in 


the story: the narrator, Although he 


8 some interaction with other peo- 
le—he is condemned by the judges, 
in the final paragraph is pulled 
from the pit by the hand of 

etal Lasalle—these actions come 
‘the story’s very beginning and 

Fy end, and form no great part of 
actual drama. The narrator’s 

h tormentors certainly act upon 
i they operate the chamber’s ter- 
machinery, and at one point, 

he drops a bit of masonry into 
. he sees a flash of light over- 
an (hey briefly open a hatch to 

F down on him. But these interac- 
#5 are entirely one-sided, and we 

i Aothing about his captors save 
their obvious sadistic impulses. 


This one-sidedness is under- 
scored when we realize that there is 
not : a single word of dialogue spoken 
in the story. The nar- 
rator struggles, alone, 
against a sadistic but 
completely imperson- 
al threat. This limits 
our ability to learn 
much about him: he is 
plainly of an orderly, 
methodical nature (he 
, paces out the limits of 
-his cell, making 
resourceful Use of what few tools are 
available to him) but we know little 
else. He is frightened nearly the 
entire time; but we do fot know 
whether he is a naturally tremulous 
man or a brave one whosé spirit has 
been broken by long mistreatment. 
“The Pit and the Pendulum” is not, 
finally, a story about character devel- 
opment; it is a story about horror, 
“Many fampus short stories pit a 
siftgle individualsagainst a succes- 
sion @f perils—Jack London’s “To 
Light A Fire” and Richard Connell’s 
“The Most Dangerous Game” are 
good examples—and it is interesting 
to watch Poe modulate the types of 
helplessness his protagonist suffers. 
Although the dominant emotions 
(helplessness and terror) remain per- 
sistent throughout the story, the only 
change being their steady increase, 
Poe plays little variations on the kind 
of helplessness. 

First (before the story actually 
begins) the narrator is tied up and 
forced to stand to hear his death sen- 
tence pronounced. With the story’s 
opening lines, he is allowed to sit, 
but his senses begin to fail him. He 


TLL COUNT 
THE PACES. 
AST WALK, 
UNTIL T 
RETURN TO 
TOUCH THE 
Ra. 


loses consciousness at the end of the 
first paragraph, and when he awakes, 
he has freedom of movement but is 
deprived of sight in 
the total darkness. 
When he escapes 
the first trap set by 
the Inquisitors and 
fails to fall into the 
pit, his circum- 
stances change: he 
can see, but he can’t 
move. And when he 
escapes the fate of 
the pendulum, his cir- 
cumstances change yet 
again: now he can see 
and move, but the walls 
of his chamber first 
begin to glow with heat, 
and then begin to con- 
tract. This last develop- 
ment is, in fact, perhaps 
the most terrifying of all. The dimen- 
sions of his tell (which the narrator 
had made such efforts to.astertain) 
and the location of the pit are the 
only certainties in his constricted 
environment; when the chamber 
begins to change shape—creating the 
effect, as the narrator is 
forced toward the cen- 
ter, of making the pit 
expand to swallow 
him—the last fixed ele- 
ments in his universe 
come unglued. 
Character is usual- 
ly illustrated by action: 
we learn what a fic- 
tional character is like 
not by simple descrip- 
tion, but in the way he 
(or she) interacts with 


WAKING THE CELL 


K WE WALLS CONTINUE TO CLOSE 1 


NO MATTER WHAT TORTURES THEY 
DEVISE, AND WHAT AGONIES T MUST] 


other characters or with the environ- 
ment. As there are no other real 
characters in the story, we see the 
narrator in his struggle 
with the two active 
agents he does 
encounter: the pit 
below, and the pendu- 
lum above. 


AND SMALLER. 


The Nature of the Pit 
In one sense, the story 
could easily have been 
called “The Pit and the 


Hee pecacw.| Pendulum and the Pit,” for 


TCANT STAND IT! THE BURNING 
METAL 1S SEARING MY LUNGS! 


the monstrous well (whose 
contents the narrator has 
read about, and later 
glimpses, but never 
describes for us) returns as 


a threat after the menace of | 


the pendulum is defeated. 
Although the horrific 
image of the swinging blade at the 
end of the pendulwm is what the 
, reader is likeliest to remember, it if 
the pit that most terrifies the narras 
tor. What is in there? 
We know that it is deep, and 
that it is filled with water, for the 
narrator hears a frag 
ment of masonry fall 
for several seconds 
| before it splashes, 
know that the narra 
had previously hei 
about the pits, and 
he had until now 
thought the stori@ 
about them “fabiil 
and frivolous 
too horrible to B 
believed. He | 
reflects that 


HALL NEVER THROW 
INTO THAT PIT. 


\y 


could I forget what I had read of 
these pits—that the sudden extinc- 
tion of life formed no part of their 
most horrible plan.” We are not sure 
exactly what is meant by that; pre- 
sumably the prisoner who fell in 
such a pit would drown. But we are 
left with the impression of peculiar 
horror, the details of which we have 
not been given. 

As the story reaches its climax, 
the pit yawns again before the terri- 
fied narrator. With the heat from the 
glowing walls causing him to gasp 
for breath, “the idea of the coolness 
of the well came over my soul like 
balm.” He rushes to 
the edge of the pit, 
but this time the light 
from the glowing iron ' 
walls “illumined its 
innermost recesses,” 
and the narrator can 
fully see what lies 


FATHER TIME. 


Within. The sentences 


{ follow show the 
ry’s greatest emo- 

| extremity: 

Yet, for a wild moment, did my 
Fit refuse to comprehend the 
dning of what I saw. At length it 
bed—it wrestled its way into my 

-It burned itself upon my shud- 
fig reason. —Oh! for a voice to 

oh! horror!—oh! any horror 

His! With a shriek l rushed from 

largin and buried my head in 

ds... 

Hi other words, we’re not going 

fold what exactly lies within 

Aatrous pit. The reader may 
fied in feeling some impa- 
With this hysterical evocation 
ie clichés. After all the build- 


up we have been given, can anything 
live up to the advance billing the 
interior of the pit has received? In 
simply assuring us that it is far too 
horrible for the narrator to express, 
Poe leaves us with a nineteenth-cen- 
tury convention about “unmention- 
able horrors” that a modern reader 
may well find annoying. 


Time’s Terrible Pendulum 
Concerning the pendulum, on 
the other hand, there is no mystifica- 
tion. Its terror lies not in mystery but 
in inevitability: the narrator can 
understand everything about it— 
“TTT, indeed, the 
details of his 
torment require 
that he does— 
but can’t do 
anything to 
escape it. 
One of the 
q very few clas- 
sical allusions 
in the story can 
be found in the description of the 
pendulum, which the narrator first 
sees as part of a painting of Time “as 
he is commonly represented”—that 
is, as an old man with an hour-glass 
in one hand and a long, curved blade 
in the other, which he uses to cut 
down all living thingg, The pendu- 
lum that he holds instead of the tra- 
ditional scythe proves, of course, a 
grim joke, since it works exactly like 
a scythe. 

Poe’s stories are full of images 
of time, which is invariably repre- 
sented as a destroying force. In an 
early story entitled “A Predicament,” 
the protagonist is nearly decapitated 


by the “scimitar-like second hand” 
of a huge clock (a scimitar is a long 
curved sword, much like a scythe); 
while the bells in his poem “The 
Bells” quickly turn from celebra- 
tions of happy seasons to a tolling 
for death, and the old man’s heart- 
beat in “The Tell-Tale Heart” is 
likened to the sound of a watch 
wrapped in cotton, a comparison that 
is made just before the old man is 
smothered to death. 

If the swinging pendulum repre- 
sents the destroying power of Time, 
it also constitutes a machine, a 
clockwork mechanism (the clock- 
like motions of its swing are obvi- 
ous) that is all the more frightening 
because its menace is utterly imper- 
sonal. Poe emphasizes the mechanis- 
tic aspect of the device by referring 
to it repeatedly as “machinery” or a 
“hellish machine.” Most machines in 
Poe’s work are grotesque or 
macabre: the device in “The Man 
That Was Used Up” that allows the 
absurdly injured man to speak; or 
the inventions of Hans Pfaal, which 
take him to the Moon but also serve 
to destroy his creditors. There is one 
other mechanism in “The Pit and the 
Pendulum,” and that is the machin- . 
ery that.allows the walls to close in 
on the protagonist at the story’s cli- 
max. When the machinery is 
reversed in the final paragraph: 

There was a discordant hum of 
human voices! There was a loud 
blast as of many trumpets! There 
was a harsh grating as of a thousand 
thunders! The fiery walls rushed 
back! 

The imagery seems to come from 
the Biblical story of the walls of 


Jericho being destroyed by the blast 
of Joshua’s horn. The forces of 
mechanism, in other words, are 
defeated by the powers of faith. 
Although Poe was a great enthusiast 
of science (he wrote a sonnet enti- 
tled Zo Science, and his stories are 
filled with details from current sci- 
entific research) and a champion of 
rationalism—as the next story, “The 
Murders in the Rue Morge,” will 
show—the metaphors and imagery 
of stories consistently suggest the 
power of the irrational, the supernat- 
ural, or the unknown over the every- 
day world. 


THE MURDERS IN THE RUE 
MORGUE 

“The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” which appeared in 1841, 
was the first of what Poe called his 
“tales of ratiocination.” 
Ratiocination, a word more com- 


monly used in the 19th-century than” 


in the 20th, means the process of 
logical thought. Poe was proud of 
his tales of terror, but he felt strong 
ly that the phenomena of the ever 
day world—the world in which he’ 

“,lived, if not the world he always 
wrote about—would yield up its 
secrets to scientific scrutiny and I 
ical deduction. The phrase “talew 
ratiocination” never caught on, BI 
we do remember “The Murders) 
the Rue Morgue” as the first of 
has become known as the “detéi 
story.” 


Historical Background 
“Rue” is the French word 
“street;” the Rue Morgue is # 


» 


name of a small street in Paris. In 
France (and several other European 
countries), one speaks of being “in” 
a street, rather than “on” it. In addi- 
tion, “morgue” means the same 
thing in French as in 


The Birth of the Detective Story 
“The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” was not the first story 
about an unsolved crime, but it was 
the first to feature a 


ALSO, HIS ONLY ESCAPE Was 


English: a place where 
dead bodies are kept wait- 
ing for medical examina- 
tion or burial. So a rough 
equivalent of the title in 
everyday English would be 
“The Murders on Charnel 
Street.” 

The story is set in 
Paris in the recent past: 
Poe, using a literary con- 
vention of the time, refers 
to the date only as “the 
spring and part of the sum- 
iner of 18—.” (This con- 
vention, a holdover from 
the cighteenth century, was 
part of the author’s traditional pre- 
tense that his story was actually true, 
and that various details such as date 

locale had to be withheld to 

rotect the innocent.”) The narrator 
an American or an Englishman, 
Hzaged in obscure researches that 
g him into contact with 
lonsicur C. Auguste Dupin, a 
ng man from a once-illustrious 

y that has lost most of its 

ey. (We never learn the narra- 

name; the adapters of the 

ssics Illustrated version make 
Poe himself.) They meet in a 
y where they are both in search 
@ same very rare and remark- 
= volume,” much like the “quaint 
rious volume of forgotten 
» that preoccupied the narrator 


PThe Raven.” 


THROUGH THE WINDOW AND 


detective (Poe does not 
actually use the word) as 
a hero, arid it is the first 
story that details the 
solution of the crime 
through superior reason- 
ing power. The first full- 
length novel to meet 
these criteria is probably 
The Moonstone by 
Wilkie Collins, which 
appeared in 1868. 
Collins’s hero, Sergeant 
Cuff, isa police officer, 
and his novel dramatizes 
the sdbing of a crime by 
a law-enforcement offi- 
cial, When Arthur Conan Doyle cre- 
ated Sherlock ‘Holmes in 1887, how- 
ever, dhe adopted ‘not the policeman- 
hero 8f Collins, but the private ratio- 
cinator of Edgar Allan Poe. 

It is striking to note how many 
details in the Sherlock Holmes sto- 
ties were first created by Poe. Poe 
created the device of having the nar- 
rator be not the hero himself, but a 
close friend, of more normal abili- 
ties, who reacts to the detective’s 
feats of mental gymnastics with the 
same astonishment that the reader 
feels. Poe also created, in August 
Dupin, the private detective as an 
unworldly man of private means, a 
bachelor of quiet manner and 
refined air. The detective’s superiori- 
ty to the police, and the portrayal of 
the police as diligent but plodding 


and without insight, also began with 
. Poe. 

The most striking parallel 
between Dupin and Holmes takes 
place in the scene immediately 
before the murder. (This scene, due 
to its essentially undramatic nature, 
was not suited to graphic adaptation 
and has been dropped from the 
Classics Illustrated version.) The 
two men are walking through Paris 
one evening, each lost in his own 
thoughts, and they have not spoken 

- for fifteen minutes. Suddenly Dupin 
says: “He is a very little fellow, 
that’s true, and would do better for 
the Theatre des Varietes.’ The nar- 
rator absently replies, “There can be 
no doubt of that,” before realizing 
that Dupin has essentially read his 
thoughts. In response to his aston- 
ishment, Dupin explains how he had 
observed his friend, who had stum- 
bled on some loose paving stones 
several minutes*earlier, move from 
one train of thought to another" 
which Dupin was able to follow 
through close observation of his 
friend’s expression, familiarity with 
his friend’s personality, and exposure 
to the same environment that had 
acted on the narrator during his 
walk. This dazzling display of 
deductive reasoning—a bit too daz- 
zling to be entirely believable— 
strongly presages the many scenes in 
which Holmes would astound Dr. 
Watson by making a brilliant guess 
based on a few trifling details con- 
cerning his appearance. 


Plot Analysis 
The plots of murder mysteries 
possess an especially interesting fea- 


ture: the real plot—what the reader 
most wants to know—has already 
taken place by the time the story 
begins, yet is unknown (or only par- 
tially known) to us. The outer plot of 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue”. 
is the tale of how Dupin solves the 
mystery of the brutal killings; but 
the inner plot—the events that con- 
stituted the killings—is the interest- 
ing one. When the inner plot is 
finally revealed, the outer plot (and 
the story) is over. 

The details of the murder were 
presented very differently in the’ 
original story than they are in this 
“Classics Illustrated” version. In 
Poe’s story, the narrator and Dupin 
read about the murders in the Rue 
Morgue in a newspaper, and the 
reader is treated to seven pages of 
newspaper reportage—longer than 
the entire texts of “The Tell-Tale 
Heart” or “The Cask of 
Amontillado!”—in which the event#l 
are described, accounts by several 
witnesses are given, and so on. In 
beginning with the actual murder 
and putting Dupin and the narrator 
at the scene, the adapters of the 
Classics Illustrated version maki 
,action more dramatic. (They als 
simplify many of the details con 
cerning the murders, which invol 
a large amount of complicated 
dence in the original story.) Th 
alteration greatly streamlines thi 
story, but it also has the effeet 
undermining one of Dupin’s mg 
important aspects: he is a mg 
ratiocination, not a man of @él 
While in the present adaptatie 
Dupin is on the scene for ball 
murder and the final confron 


in the original story he reads about 
them in the newspapers. 

The story’s long final scene—in 
which Dupin explains about the 
newspaper advertisement he has 
taken out and waits with the narrator 
for the killer ape’s owner to 
appear—offers 
merely intellec- 

(ual suspense; 
the drama comes 
only when the 
sailor (who in 
the story version, F 
actually wit- 
essed the mur- 
ders) recounts 
the terrible story 
of how his orang- 
Hulang escaped 
aiid went berserk. This would also 
Become a standard feature of the 
fetective story: although the details 
af the crime are known to the reader 
ly on, we only learn the killer’s 
entity after following the detective 
Ough the steps of his analysis. 
In the story, the fate of the ape 
ibed as a denouement—a 
al resolution of details after the 
Fy's climax. The sailor recovers 
ereature without incident, and 
lly sells it to the zoo for a lot 
This deliberate anticli- 
tecounted in a single offhand 
sice—could not be adequately 
zed in graphic form, so the 
Af Adaptation shows the crea- 
ing killed—in fact killed by 
imself. While much of the 
atic interest in Poe’s story lies 
tension between the horrific 
and Dupin’s intellectual 
alion into them, the illustrat- 


WERE 1H PAS T KEPT 


ed adaptation must emphasize the 
plot elements that can be readily 
dramatized. 

Edgar Allan Pog wrote two 
more stories about Auguste Dupin. 
“The Mystery of Marie Roget” was 
another murder mystery, this time 


WEY (BEEZ 
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OAR PEARED! 


} THE Wp 
HOW GID YOU BREAK Ui 
ME THE RAZOR! 


based on a real-life story concerning 
a young woman murdered in New 
York City (Poe shifted the locale to 
Paris). It is not considered one of his 
successful stories, but “The 
Purfoined Letter,” the last story of 
the series, is one of Poe’s best. It 
involves Dupin’s efforts to find a 
stolen letter that has been hidden in 
an apartment. Dupin’s brilliant 
deduction—that the best place to 
hide something is in plain sight—is 
one of Poe’s most famous sayings. 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
USHER 

“The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” published in 1839, is one of 
Poe’s greatest and most famous sto- 
ries. It is also one of his most baf- 
fling and complex, and scholars 
have debated for decades on its final 
meaning. Even the simplest issues of 


the story—such as, “What exactly is 
happening?’’—are still hotly debated. 


Plot Analysis 

The plot of “The Fall of the 
House of Usher,” bizarre as it is, 
seems straightforward enough. The 
unnamed narrator arrives at the 
House of Usher, a crumbling man- 
sion in a desolate countryside, after 
receiving a summons from his old 
school friend, Roderick Usher. The 
estate stands above a tarn (a still 
pool, here much like a moat) that 
reflects its facade; its bleak 
appearance includes a 
small crack that runs 
from the roof all the 
way down to the 
building’s foundation. 

Roderick Usher is 
the head of an ancient 
family, which now con- 
sists of only himself and his 
sister, The narrator is shocked by 
Roderick’s appearance: he looks pale 
and wasted, and shows “‘an excessive 
nervous agitation.” Usher describes 
his malady as “a constitutional and 
family evil’—that is, a hereditary 
affliction. When Madeline Usher 
passes through the far end of the 
room, Roderick explains that his sis- 
ter is even more ynwell, and is evi- 
dently not going t6 live much longer. 

That night the narrator is awak- 
ened by Roderick, who comes with 
the news that his sister has col- 
lapsed, and will probably never arise 
from her bed again. For the next 
several days the narrator attempts to 
distract his old friend, and they 
engage in various artistic pursuits: 
music, painting, writing. Roderick 
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composes a poem, “The Haunted 
Palace,” which seems to tell the 
story of his own imminent mental 
breakdown. He tells the narrator of 
his scientific theories, which 
includes one of “the sentience of all 
vegetable things” (i.e., that all plants 
possess their own kind of intelli- 
gence). Lately, in his mental disor- 
der, this conviction had grown to 
encompass “the kingdom of inorga- 
nization” (that is, of inanimate 
objects like stones). Indeed, Usher 
believes that his own house, along 
with the surrounding 
decayed trees and the 
reflecting tarn, has slowly 
developed a kind of 
brooding intelligence. 
Soon after this Roderick 
tells the narrator that 
Madeline has died, and 
vd that he plans to inter her 
body in one of the vaults 
, beneath the mansion. The narf¥tor 
accompanies him on this task, and 
together they venture down into the 
stifling air of the crypt. Before they 
screw down the lid of the coffin, the 
narrator remarks on the resemblance 
between the dead woman and her 
brother,and Roderick admits that 
they were twins. They shut the 
heavy iron door upon the crypt and 
return to “the scarcely less gloomy 
apartments” upstairs. 

After this, Roderick’s mental 
condition worsens. One night, dur- 
ing a fierce electrical storm, he 
comes to the narrator in extreme 
agitation. He throws open a window, 
and the two men gaze at the force of 
the storm, which combines with the 
swamp gases rising from the land- 
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scape to create an eerie and lumi- 
nous scene. The narrator drags 
Usher from the window, telling him 
that such sights are not good for 
him, 

To calm his host, the narrator 
begins to read to him from an old 
medieval tale. As he reads about a 
knight’s encounter with a dragon, he 
imagines that he can hear sounds 
coming from below 
their feet. He contin- 
ucs to read, and the 
descriptions of the 
fight scenes in the 
atory seem to corre- 
spond to more 
sounds coming from sina 
beneath the house. When he looks to 
Usher, the sick man says that he, 
too, has heard the sounds. In fact, 
Usher cries, he has been hearing the 
sounds for days: they have buried 
Madeline while she was still alive. 
He has, he claims, been hearing the 

ounds of his sister struggling in her 
ffin, but was afraid to speak—and 
, she has broken out at last, and 
Goming up out of the crypt. 
In a paroxysm of fear, Roderick 
“Madman! She stands with- 
outside—"the door!” At this 
if the wind blows open the door, 
there stands Madeline Usher, 
sed in her funeral robes and cov- 
With blood. 
falls in upon 
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Brother, and 
rash to the 
F dead 


ine from the 
of freeing 
lf from her 
Roderick 


from terror. 

As the narrator flees the house, 
he sees the great crack in the build- 
ing’s facade widen, until the entire 
building splits down the middle, and 
the House of Usher collapses into 
rubble. 

What does all this mean? Many 
readers begin by assuming that what 
the narrator described all really hap- 


was buried while 
merely in a coma, 
and later regained 
consciousness and 
broke out of her 

BI coffin. Poe was 
obsessed with the possibility of 
being buried while stjll alive—living 
entombments appear in several of 
his stories, includitig “The 
Premature Burial” and “The Cask of 
Amonitillado”—and perhaps “The 
Fall.of the Héusé of Usher” was 
merely another of these. 

But there are a number of prob- 
lems with this interpretation. If 
Madeline Usher had been wasting 
away, how could she have had the 
strength to burst out of her coffin? 
Poe makes clear that the coffin had 
been screwed shut, and that the door 
of the crypt was extremely heavy. 
The crypt, he tells us, was cold and 


had very bad air—so little oxygen, 
in fact, that the torches were barely 
able to remain lit. Are we really to 
believe that this wasted woman, 
after being entombed for many days, 
could perform these superhuman 
feats? And even if she had, how do 
we account for the dramatic collapse 
of the mansion at the end? 

Many of B DONT LOOK 
Poe’s stories | SUSIE Te 
are horrific, je 
but supris- 
ingly few of 
them actually 
partake of 
the supernat- 
ural. The 
loudly beat- 
ing heart of 
the dead man in “The Tell- 
Tale Heart” is, all readers 
agree, merely a product of the 
murderer’s guilty conscience; 
and the terrible meaning that 
the narrator of “The Raven” 
ascribes to his winged visitor 
is plainly the creation of his 
own grief-stricken fancy. Can 
the seemingly fantastic 
goings-on in the House of 
Usher also be the product of a 
fevered imagination? 

There is mych to suggest that 
this is the case. Roderick Usher is a 
deeply disturbed individual, and as 
he spends weeks in his company, the 
narrator has, as he acknowledges, 
“felt creeping upon me, by slow yet 
certain degrees, the wild influences 
of his own fantastic yet impressive 
superstitions.” It is during a storm, 
with its crashes and rumbles outside, 
that the narrator first begins to think 


that he hears sounds in the crypt 
below, and it is possible that these 
noises have influenced his sug- 
gestible mind. The two men look 
upon the storm from the open win- 
dow, and the narrator warns 
Roderick of the effect of the bad 
vapors rising from the tarn. (In 
Poe’s day, the gases that rose from 
swamps were thought to cause 
delusions and illness.) 
Significantly, it is only after the 
air has blown into the room that 
the men begin to hear (and see) 
truly strange things. 

In the moments before the cli- 
max, as the narrator reads from 
the violent tale of Ethelred and 
the Dragon, it seems plain that 
the sounds the narrator and 
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| them by the story 
itself. By this 
time, then, 
Roderick’s men- 
tal derange- 
ment—aided by 
the effects of the 
miasma rising off 
the tarn—have spread to the narrator 
as well. It is significant to note that 
he only “sees” Madeline Usher 
appear at the door after Roderick 
has explained to him that she is 
about to appear. 

If there is any question about 
the objective reality of what happens 
in the story’s final pages, the image 
of the House of Usher collapsing 
into the tarn should settle it beyond 
dispute. Even a decrepit mansion 
cannot be reduced to rubble by a 
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lightning bolt. There is no natural 
explanation for the house falling to 
pieces: if the narrator is not halluci- 
nating it, then he must be seeing 
something supernatural happening. 
If that is indeed the case, then 
the reader need not wonder how 
Madeline escaped from her coffin: 
one can use supernatural forces to 
explain that, too. But what kind of 
story does that leave us with? Was 
Madeline a witch? If she was able to 
rise from the dead, why did she die 
in the first place? The supernatural 
explanation does not seem finally 
very satisfying. The alternative 
explanation—that Roderick Usher 
succumbed to the mental terrors that 
had long afflicted him, and that his 
lriend the narrator 
eventually fell prey 
to them, too—seems 
much more likely. 


Character Analysis 
We are told 
Much about the char- 
acter of Roderick 
Usher, but very little 
Bout the narrator. (About 
adeline we learn less still.) If we 
anything about the narrator, it 
through his relationship with 
derick Usher. 
Roderick Usher is a habitually 
yous man, although the language 
= tikes to convey this—talk of a 
ly” affliction—tends to hide the 
1 Despite his noble status, he 
ea the same temperament as the 
agonists of “The Tell-Tale Heart,” 
he Cask of Amontillado,” “The Pit 
anid the Pendulum,” and many other 
Poe tales, He is also a solitary man: 


he has no family, and none of the 
characters in the Poe stories just men- 
tioned ever mention family members. 
(Hans Pfall has a family, but leaves it 
forever early in the story’s action.) 
Although some of Poe’s characters 
possess, like Roderick, a male friend 
(Dupin is an example), they are all 
deeply solitary men. 

Roderiék Usher is also an 
artist—he paints and performs music, 
as well as writing and composing. 
Although none of the other Poe pro- 
tagonist$ we have encountered has 
excelled in the arts, many of them 
display what may be called artistic 
sensibilities: Hans Pfall is an inventor 
and explorer, and Auguste Dupin an 
eg ae genius. None of them 


works for: money, or for other people: 
although Usher is rich and Pfall is 
poor, they both labor only at the 
behest of their personal inspirations. 
In fact, in all of his visible 
traits—his lack of ifterest in women; 
his extreme sensitivity to sensory 
phenonena, his bookishness and retir- 
ing nature—Roderick Usher resem- 
bles Poe’s other important protago- 
nists. The only difference is his men- 
tal stability: while August Dupin is 
exuberant and outgoing, Roderick 
Usher is (like most of the other Poe 


figures) retiring, and neurotic— 
indeed, teetering on the brink of 
emotional collapse. Otherwise he is a 
surprisingly typical Poe protagonist. 

And the narrator seems, finally, 
little different from him. They were 
boyhood friends, and schoolmates: 
presumably the narrator is also an 
aristocrat. (Certainly he doesn’t seem 
to have a job to worry about.) Like 
Usher, he is a dabbler in various 
artistic pursuits. He seems to have no 
wife—he never mentions his separa- 
tion from one—and shows no inter- 
est in returning to the outside world. 
If he differs with Usher in political 
matters, or matters of personal taste, 
we never hear of it. He seems to be 
scarcely different from Usher, save 
for his greater mental stability. 

Perhaps only a solitary figure 

much like Usher could prove sus- 
ceptible to the influence of his mor- 
bid thoughts and delusions. Were the 
protagonist substantiallyeunlike 
Usher, he would have left that 
unhealthy house long before. _ 

What we know of poor Madeline 
can barely fill a paragraph. 
Roderick’s twin, she shared his ill 
health, his home, and (apparently) his 
preference for solitude. ‘She is star- 
tlingly like the two men: had we seen 
the three of them,conversing together, 
they might have seerhed like three 
versions of the same person. 

That person is, of course, Edgar 
Allan Poe—who fancied himself an 
aristocrat, knew himself to be a 
genius, suffered poor health and 
morbid thoughts throughout his life, 
and spent his days—like Usher, 
Dupin, the narrator of “The Raven,” 
and others—among “quaint and curi- 


ous volumes of forgotten lore.” It is 
not surprising that the secondary 
characters of Poe’s tales—even 
when, as in “The Murders in the Rue 
Morge,” that character is the narra- 
tor—are sketchily presented. Poe 
was, in the end, not that interested in 
other people. 


The Raven 3 
“The Raven” is perhaps the most 
famous American poem of the nine- 
teenth century, as familiar (at least in 
its best-known lines) as “Casey at the 
Bat.” Straight forward in its telling, 
yet intricate in its rhyme scheme and 
archaic in its language, Poe’s tale of 
grief and obsession can be under- 
stood by a schoolchild, yet continues 
to intrigue adults. 
In his essay “The Philosophy of 
Composition,” Poe explains in detail 
what he set out to do in “The 
Raven,” and describes how he care- 
fully used such elements as rhythm, 
svariation, and dramatic progression 
to gain his éffects. His essay shows 
how exacting a craftsman Poe was, 
but his claim to have composed the 
poem “with the precision and rigid 
consequence of a mathematical prob- 
lem” is undermined by the fact that 
“The Raven” shares the same obses- 
sive themes—unrelenting grief over 
a lost beloved, for example—that Poe 
had returned to throughout his life. 
In this poem drenched in gothic 
mood, Poe finds the time and space 
to make reference to many Classical 
people, places, and beings. Here isa 
list of cameos from “The Raven:” 
Pallas, also known as Athena, the 
Greek goddess of wisdom; “The 
Night’s Plutonian Shore,” the land 


beyond death, as Pluto was the 
Greek god of the Underworld; 
Seraphim, a kind of angel, men- 
tioned in Isaiah 6:2-6; Nepenthe, in 
Greek mythology, a potion with the 
power to banish sorrow; Gilead, a 
fegion east of the Jordon river, fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible, and 
Known for its spices, myrrh, and 
balm (“Balm in Gilead” is a phrase 
from Jeremiah 8:22, and is a sym- 
bol of healing and solace); and 
Aldenn, a variant spelling (and pro- 
funciation) of Eden. 


+ In “The Pit and the 
Pendulum,” does the narra- 
tor feel anything but fear 
throughout the story? 
Discuss his shifts of emotion 
as the action progresses. 

+ The path of the terri- 
ble pendulum would kill the 
prisoner no matter where it 
sliced into him, but Poe 
makes clear that it was 

aimed at the prisoner’s 
igart, Why is the heart so fascinating to 
#92? Compare “The Fall of the House 
F Usher,” “The Tell-Tale Heart” (from 
ie Classics Illustrated Stories by Poe), 
d other stories. 

*In “The Murders of the Rue 
Bret,” why do you think Poe set his 
in Paris—a city he knew only 

h books—rather than in any of 

Merican cities in which he had 

Would Philadelphia or Baltimore 

#8 Appropriate site for the story? 

‘Auguste Dupin does not have a 

the protagonists of “The Cask 
fillado” and “The Fall of the 

8f Usher,” he is a cultivated 

With an independent income. 
stig Dupin with the diligent 
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but unimaginative members of the Paris 
police, what is Poe suggesting about the 
imaginative faculties and everyday 
work? 

+ Like “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” “The Fall of the House of 
Usher” is narrated by someone other 
than the principal character. In what 
ways are Dupin and Roderick Usher 
similar? Do the two stories’ narrators 
also share some eharacteristics? 

* In “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” Roderick Usher never leaves 
his house, which in fact shares his 
name. In what ways does Poe seem to 
equate Rodexjck Usher with the House 
of Usher? What does the crack running 
up the front of the building seem to sig- 

nify? o 3 

* How are Madeline and Roderick 
Usher alike? Try to go beyond the 
points already mentioned. * 

+ Why is there a crack running up 
the front of the House of Usher, which 
the narrator noticés'as soon as he 
approaches the mansion? 

«* In what ways does “The Raven” 
echo the theme arid subjects of “The 
Fall of the House ‘of Usher?” 

*In “The Raven,” do you think the 
narrator’s point of view is ironic or 
darkly horrific? Why? Support your 
position with examples from the text. 
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